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A Democratic Paradox 


O what extent does the democratic principle 

imply the right of a people to choose its own 
form of government? The United Nations policy 
seems to be that enemy countries may not claim that 
right although there is no disposition to impose a 
democratic form of government on other countries. 
This means, at the least, that there is no unlimited 
democratic right to be undemocratic, a prominent 
U. S. Senator to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

The issue is not new, though it is posed with new 
urgency. It has been raised at various times in our 
history with reference to diplomatic recognition. 
When Woodrow Wilson invoked, in connection with 
Mexico, the principle of approval of a government as 
a condition of recognition, it was regarded as a de- 
parture from our diplomatic tradition. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis once said to the writer that diplomatic 
recognition should be merely a matter of opening 
one’s eyes: if a government is actually there, and 
functioning, that is all there is to it. This would, 
by definition, eliminate the distinction between de 
jure and de facto recognition, for the latter would be 
the essence of the matter. But with the advent of 
Soviet Russia upon the international scene the prin- 
ciple of selective recognition was given fresh sup- 
port. It was one thing to withhold recognition to a 
revolutionary government in Latin America which 
might vanish between two days. It was something 
else when a great nation had a revolution that “took” 
and established a permanent and powerful revolution- 
ary government. It is doubtful if future historians 
will find much to commend in our non-recognition 
of the Soviet Union for a decade and a half. 

But when Mr. Stimson promulgated the doctrine 
that bears his name in relation to Manchukuo, it was 
hailed as a high moral act. Here was a refusal to 
recognize a change of political status accomplished by 
means irreconcilable with the principles of peaceable 
democratic states. Yet there was always something 
inconclusive about the application of the Stimson 
Doctrine. It could scarcely have any more than 
interim validity—that is, until it should appear 
whether or not the pressure thus exerted would be 
efficacious. In this case the war intervened and will, 
we anticipate, settle the matter. 


Now the issue is presented in new form. It has 
burst on the political consciousness of the nations 
that regard themselves as “peace-loving” that if the 
determination of the form of government under 
which a people shall live is a unilateral affair, the 
family of nations can hope for only an unstable peace. 
Every democratic nation is potentially threatened by 
the existence of undemocratic nations. Hence a para- 
dox emerges: In the name of democracy powerful 
governments declare that the democratic principle of 
national self-determination is limited; that there is 
no absolute freedom to choose a fascist form of gov- 
ernment. Can the limitation be sustained? 

A sine qua non of international relations is sta- 
bility of the governments that enter into agreements 
with one another. A person whom his physician 
has given six months to live cannot honestly make 
long-range commitments. The real basis of selec- 
tive diplomatic recognition, and of stipulations in 
peace terms concerning a form of government, is 
integrity in the literal sense of that word—presump- 
tive viability and health. The family of nations is 
surely justified in setting minimum standards of 
presumptive durability for governments that are to 
be entrusted with a share of the responsibility for 
keeping the world in a state of prosperous peace. 
If the United Nations, as the nucleus of a world or- 
ganization, agree that fascist governments fall below 
that standard they are acting in the interest of world 
order in opposing their formation. They are mak- 
ing the principle of national sovereignty subordinate 
to that of international stability. If the democratic 
philosophy is sound, only those governments that rest 
upon popular will, and whose agreements are under- 
written by the people themselves, can make durable 
and trustworthy commitments. An anti-democratic 
government is therefore de facto unstable. | 

This does not, to be sure, settle the point in dis- 
pute between Mr. Hull and Mr. Welles concerning 
Argentina, since that issue involves the probable 
psychological effects of pressure exerted upon a 
proud Latin American people by the “Colossus of 
the North.” But it does mean that, considerations 
of strategy aside, an authentically democratic gov- 
ernment is in the nature of the case potentially at 











war with a fascist government if their interests fall 


in the same sphere. Pressure directed toward the 
creation of responsible democratic government is 
not, tpso facto, interference. 

The question inevitably arises, What is the basis 
of relationships between a democratic government 
and the Soviet Union, which obviously is not demo- 
cratic in our sense of the term? .The answer can only 
be speculative. To those who see genuine demo- 
cratic values in the improved status of the common 
man in the U.S.S.R. economically and culturally, and 
who believe that political democracy will continually 
evolve there, though in a different economic pattern 
from ours, the problem is not serious. To those on 
the other hand who see in the present course of af- 
fairs in Russia a reversion to crude and cynical na- 
tionalism without promise of evolution in the direc- 
tion of political democracy the future is ominous. 
Neither view can be taken with finality. F.E.J. 


Editorial Notes 


The advance of the Allied armies in France, Bel- 
gium and Holland is so rapid that it is highly prob- 
able that the entire German defense will collapse 
before Armistice Day. Indeed the German situation 
has become so hopeless that anything may happen 
even before that day. The withdrawal of Finland, 
Bulgaria and Rumania from the war adds to the 
general disintegration of the German defense. Were 
it not for the fanatic “all or nothing” policy which 
Hitler enunciated in his Mein Kampf and to which 
he has adhered with a remarkable degree of consis- 
tency, the war would be over now. But both Ger- 
mans and the despoiled peoples of Europe and the 
great armies of the dominant powers must probably 
fight to the bitter conclusion, thus giving our genera- 
tion a tragic lesson in the power and persistence with 
which evil can defy, for a time, its ultimate undoing. 





The German resolve to fight to the bitter end, or 
rather the Nazi will to force the weary German na- 
tion into this final bitter struggle, is only partly 
prompted by the romantic “all or nothing” philoso- 
phy of Hitler. It is partly occasioned by the fear 
of the Nazis, who know that defeat will bring a ter- 
rible retribution upon them, with both the oppressed 
nations of Europe and the oppressed people of Ger- 
many as the executors of judgment. The fact that 
modern tyranny can so completely destroy all alter- 
native bearers of the nation’s will is another reason 
why the battle will go on to a final and complete 
breakdown. There are no effective organs of revo- 


lution in Germany, which could muster sufficient 
strength in advance of the complete collapse of the 
Nazi system. 

® 


There is no human situation, no matter how great 
the guilt of one party, in which some mutuality of 
guilt cannot be discerned. Thus the hysterical “last 
ditch” stand of the Nazis is made possible partly 
because we have given the German people nothing to 
hope for; and thus bound them to the Nazis who 
rightly have nothing to hope for from a defeat. 
This does not mean that a simple line can be drawn 
between the Nazis and the German people; for col- 
lective guilt is infinitely complex and shades off in 
infinite gradations. It is nevertheless apparent that 
there are wholesome elements in Germany, who must 
finally be counted upon to restore the health of the 
nation. But we have presented them with a cruel 
choice. They cannot acknowledge defeat without 
accepting the practical destruction of their nation. 


Both the Bretton Woods and the Dumbarton 
Oaks conferences reveal Allied statesmanship on a 
high level of creativity. There is every prospect of 
a genuine United Nations policy outlasting the war. 
The plans which are being elaborated have, on the 
whole, a better prospect of success than the purer 
Wilsonian idealism. The nations have learned some- 
thing from the war. But the roots of vindictiveness 
lie deeply in the human soul; and the tragedies of 
the present war have not mitigated, but rather ac- 
centuated vindictive passion. Since only a few Chris- 
tians understand Christ’s parable of the unmerciful 
servant, it may be too much to expect that nations 
should act in accordance with the spirit of it. Yet 
their failure to do so will bring fresh disaster upon 
the world. 

e 


Russian policy remains one of the great puzzles of 
the peace. Cooperation with Russia is of primary 
importance. Yet, in specific cases—especially those 
which have to do with the freedom of peoples in 
Eastern Europe—it may be necessary to criticize 
Russian policy. The danger is that such criticism 
inevitably encourages the obsessions against Russia 
which still have deep roots in the Western democra- 
cies. Those who criticize specific Russian policies 
should at the same time do everything possible to 
counteract those obsessions against Russia which stem 
from religious defensiveness or economic conserva- 
tism. There are grounds for hope that Russia’s 
policy is controlled by fears that were once justified 
and not by imperialism. 
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Post-War Christian Prospect 


JOHN T. McNEILL 


f pomy is no hint of my theme in the scene 
about me in this cottage whose porch looks 
across rippling water at a few of the Thousand Is- 
lands. Most of the outward things that claim atten- 
tion here are reminiscent of times long past when 
the tempo of change was slow. Save for the drum- 
and-trumpet sounds that float on a south wind from a 
neighboring island occupied by a Canadian School of 
Sea Cadets, the occasional ominous drone of a train- 
ing plane weaving and diving overhead, and the 
knowledge that this temporary home is made available 
to me because its owner has a rendezvous with the 
U. S. Navy, it would be easy to imagine time rolled 
back half a century and to forget the major concerns 
of these crucial days. 

Perhaps it is because so much that Nature gave 
remains in our changing world to link us with old- 
time habits that many people decline to acknowledge 
the full scope and force of the revolutionary currents 
by which we are being swept away from the condi- 
tions of the past. But if we discern the signs of the 
times we become increasingly aware that the great- 
est of historic changes affecting the routine activities 
of man has had its inception and that the human race 
is entering upon a new era. This revolution is 
largely the product of twentieth century technology: 
on its mechanical side it may be described without 
great exaggeration as the total mobility of mankind. 
Our fathers for the most part lived within limited 
areas, their movements bounded by the lack of means 
of rapid travel. A few eccentric individuals entered 
other lands and cultures than their own—explorers, 
missionaries, merchants—but nobody thought of 
them as setting a pattern for the many. 

Nineteenth century industrialism brought the big 
city. The increasing mobility, and consequent in- 
stability, of our city populations in the twentieth 
century already imperil community and family life 
and offer grave problems to churches and social 
agencies. We have seen only the beginning of the 
problems created by human mobility. There is every 
reason to believe that in future men everywhere, 
possessed of the means of easy and rapid locomotion, 
will be under strong inducement to make a habit of 
re-location. People whose place of abode is imper- 
manent tend to act irresponsibly toward the com- 
munity in which they are located. The vast organi- 
zations of the present war have accustomed countless 
millions of people to discontinuity of residence. In 
German-held areas populations have been shifted 
across frontiers by command. Where the United 
Nations have the upper hand the physical movement 
of humanity has been even more extensive, and 


especially with respect to the fighting forces has in- 
volved great distances. Some of our war correspon- 
dents are saying that what our fighting men want is 
to get home. It is highly probable, however, that 
having had an introduction to distant scenes, they 
will not in the end want to stay in their old homes 
all their lives. The excitement of mobility stirs in 
the breasts of most persons, especially the young. 

The conquest of distance is well-nigh complete. 
Peace will provide equal access to all inhabited parts 
of the globe, and will bring into use new temporary 
and permanent channels of intercourse. We can 
now in a single night set down an army behind a 
hostile line by transport plane and parachute. We 
shall be able in peace conditions to move with ease 
and speed armies of engineers and workmen to build 
dams, dig tunnels, lead roads over mountains or set 
up factories wherever it may be determined by com- 
petent authority that such works are to be under- 
taken. Myriads of capacious aircraft will plunge 
through the stratosphere laden with the commodities 
of trade, but also with books, letters, plans and 
peaceable companies of men, women and children 
who will be carriers of customs and ideas from coun- 
try to country. Not the American city alone but 
every city will become a “melting pot” of humanity. 
Those who do not travel, as well as those who do, 
will be able, presumably with no serious handicap 
of censorship, to learn at will the status of opinion 
and trends of policy in other countries, and even to 
overhear the internal debates through which in dem- 
ocracy policies are framed. The people of many 
nations will on occasion listen to one voice: though 
God forbid that they should obey one human master. 
By television they may see the Kentucky Derby or 
the coronation of a British king or study the gestures, 
while they ponder the words, of a presidential candi- 
date. 

The twentieth century machine and those who 
operate it will do these things. Men’s minds will be 
more and more impressed with the power of the 
machine. From one point of view the applied sci- 
ence of our time is achieving the most amazing of 
man’s victories. Only in this century can man, 
God’s favored creature, “replenish the earth and sub- 
due it” as in the primal blessing of Genesis he is 
commissioned to do. Our descendants some cen- 
turies hence may think of this generation as mark- 
ing the end of a long era of man’s physical feeble- 
ness—the passing of the infancy of the race when 
humans dwelt in relatively immobile communities 
severed and scattered upon the face of the round 
earth which brave men had long painfully struggled 








to explore and subdue. Man is changing his basic 
relation to his planetary home. From this advance 
he cannot retreat. It is an achievement meaningful 
beyond present comprehension. 

But it entails perils and responsibilities for which 
we are ill prepared. We have to learn a new set of 
mental habits. We enter a world of technical unifica- 
tion with ideas too narrow for the scope of our ac- 
tions, with emotions that are still nationalistic, with 
lurking class and race prejudices and animosities, 
and with short-sighted selfish cravings that can work 
mischief in our contacts with new acquaintances. 
Most of us have no adequate mental forecast of the 
intimate relationships we shall be led to form with 
peoples now little known to us even within so short 
a time as the next quarter century. And we feel the 
fascination of the machine with all its promise of 
power and exhilarating motion. All things of value 
are imperilled by our moral unpreparedness in the 
midst of a physical revolution. 

The Church has gained valuable experience in the 
war years. She has had to face the realities of the 
political world at its worst, and has outgrown a 
good deal of pre-war political befuddlement. She 
has now to meet new issues. She has to shape her 
course in a world of mechanical devices that would 
have seemed incredible miracles even half a century 
ago, to impress a generation fascinated by these 
with the claims of the spiritual life, and to establish 
a place for Christian faith and ethics in a continu- 
ally changing society in which the peoples and their 
cultures mingle. Christian leaders and groups have 
voiced, not ineffectually we may believe, Christian 
aspirations regarding the international order. They 
may be congratulated on the sanity, justice and wis- 
dom which have marked many of their utterances 
on the political and economic problems of the world. 
It would be a sad irony if having proved their com- 
petence in the realm of political ideas, the churches 
should fail utterly to inspire those convictions and 
attitudes that men will sorely need if the multiplied 
contacts of the coming era are to be prevailingly 
friendly. 

Politically the victory of internationalism is at least 
partially won. It is a virtual certainty that some ele- 
mental structure of a world government will be 
erected. The foundations of this are already appear- 
ing. To regulate the operation of the accumulating 
body of multilateral agreements now being framed, 
some over-all authority will in all probability emerge. 
We shall see an international effort to create a super- 
national authority ; and this will involve concessions 
and compromises on the part of all nations con- 
cerned, because all will be convinced, for ‘the time 
being at least, that peace is worth some concessions. 
The world as a whole is politically better educated 
than it was in 1919, and this statement is perhaps 





more true of the United States than of most other 
nations. Whether the measures taken prove perma- 
nently effective is another matter. 

We must presently as Christians center our atten- 
tion elsewhere than upon the necessity of a just po- 
litical outcome of the war. We must try to make 
ourselves ready for the task of the opening era, that 
of giving spiritual unity to the global society in order 
that a well integrated world community will emerge 
from the mechanically produced association of the 
peoples. 

We cannot look to political means alone for the 
social salvation of man. The difference between a 
community torn by contention and one that is peace- 
able and harmonious depends upon many things be- 
sides government. It depends in large degree upon 
the attitudes of people to each other, and upon their 
activities in voluntary cooperation. If we dislike 
our neighbors or if they object to us, if we and they 
find one another’s society and common endeavor in- 
tolerable and stubbornly refuse any step toward mu- 
tual understanding, the forces of government will be 
strained to prevent division and violence. The same 
possibility arises for the world community. In 
short, the future well-being of man will be condi- 
tioned upon the formation and maintenance of posi- 
tive social attitudes toward all mankind, attitudes 
that are as yet in a feeble state of development. It 
is needful not only that national states be good 
neighbors but that persons and groups of the differ- 
ent nationalities habitually associate in mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill. 

The readers of this article will presently share 
with their fellow-citizens in a victory of unparalleled 
magnitude. This victory will be good for the world 
in that it will erase the forces that have offered the 
gravest threat to human freedom and culture ever 
presented to civilized man. But it will be good 
chiefly if it becomes the starting point of a moral 
march forward on the front of human community. 
Victory brings the psychological hazards of languor 
and pride. We shall feel a desire to rest and a 
temptation to boast, and we shall share these incli- 
nations with our allies. It will be deplorable if we 
fail to go forward with the utmost vigor to bind 
about the world the bonds of a community of the 
spirit. It will be fatal if either we of the English- 
speaking nations or the Russians in pride of achieve- 
ment take on the airs of a master-race, calling forth 
resentment from peoples of equal talent but less 
power. We should not forget how subtly gratifica- 
tion for victory turns into a crude self-congratula- 
tion which manifests itself in words and actions 
offensive to those less successful even where the 
actor is blandly unconscious of his offense. The Rus- 
sians, whom we and other nations so blindly under- 
rated in 1942, may feel the sense of achievement 
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even more strongly than we do. Both we and they 
will need to avoid the fatal temptation to claim, 
directly or by implication, a superiority to other peo- 
ples. For the very reason that we shall be victors 
we shall need to be doubly considerate toward all. 

In the man whose nature is not chastened by re- 
ligion real considerateness is a rare virtue. He is 
inclined to be unconscious of his own weaknesses and 
to regard his very defects of appreciation as evi- 
dences of his discernment. He may have many 
qualities that are helpful toward the cementing of 
international understanding, yet, through lack of 
the humility and the sense of responsibility for others 
that arise in the religious realm, in crucial situations 
fail to promote the cause but rather hinder it. It is 
true that many of the professors of religion do not 
do better. Yet religion, especially the religion of 
the Cross, has great resources for the kind of world 
that awaits us after this war, if we can but learn to 
use them. On the one hand it will keep men from 
the pride which is ridiculous when it is not socially 
destructive, and on the other hand it will not let us 
cease through weariness or discouragement from 
striving after the spiritual and moral integration of 
humanity. 

These factors are, after all, basic to the Chris- 
tianity of the past where it has been normal and 
vigorous. It has borne within it just that p/us ele- 
ment needed by human nature to make a harmonious 
society. The Christian does not “think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think” ; in outward suc- 
cess he inwardly knows himself a sinner before God 
and in perpetual need of forgiveness and charity. 
The humble and the contrite heart yields the most 
effective personality in the delicate relationships of 
alien peoples. It may be morally necessary to be 
firm, or even stern, but it is always from the Chris- 
tian viewpoint both bad morals and bad politics to 
claim a natural superiority over others. Christianity, 
too, has always thought of man in universal terms, 
and as the object not of exploitation but of redemp- 
tion. “One world” is a very old religious idea which 
has its most positive and constant expression in the 
Christian tradition. As the old local loyalties decline 
there may be substituted under the motivation of 
religion an all-embracing loyalty to the human race. 

It was said by T. H. Green that men have always 
recognized the validity of the command, “Love thy 
neighbor”: where they have differed is in their 
answers to the question, “Who is my neighbor?” 
Referring to this observation Benjamin Kidd notes 
that in antiquity the peoples of alien though adjacent 
states were regarded as enemies, and remarks: 

“The influence upon the development of civiliza- 
tion of the wider conception of duty and responsi- 
bility to one’s fellow men which was introduced into 
the world with the spread of Christianity can hardly 
be over-estimated. The extended conception of the 


answer to the question—Who is my neighbor ? which 
has resulted from the characteristic doctrines of the 
Christian religion . . . has been the most powerful 
evolutionary force which has ever acted upon so- 
ciety.” 

This statement is doubtless only roughly true. 
With respect to the definition of the neighbor it 
should in fairness be qualified by reference to some 
texts in Hebrew, Chinese and Stoic literature, as well 
as by the recognition that many nominal Christians 
have lost sight of the Christian concept. Yet Chris- 
tianity has indeed been the bearer of the conception 
of global community, and the genuine Christian has 
always felt a concern for all his fellow men. The 
Christian God is one who “loved the world’”—not 
alone Jews, or Anglo-Saxons, or white people in the 
higher income brackets—with a saving love, and 
who “commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” 
The Christian mission was and is to every human 
creature. Christianity does not dogmatize in the 
held of anthropological science to deny or affirm dis- 
tinctions of race; it does deny, however, that any 
such variations rightly involve distinctions of privi- 
lege, and it holds that for one branch of the human 
family to be exploited by another is a violation of 
the divine will. 

Let Christians ponder and embrace their great 
heritage. A new world is in the making, how bad 
or good we cannot say. The world-scene, confusing 
as it may appear, offers to vigorous Christian effort 
an opportunity never afforded in other ages. Tech- 
nology has merely caught up with theology, and may 
be made to serve the long-time objectives of the 
Christian Church as a world-wide reconciling agency 
among human groups. For many today the fascina- 
tion of mechanical gadgets and power readily be- 
comes a kind of worship. The worship of the ma- 
chine would prove the worship of a great and ter- 
rible blood-smeared idol. The utilization of the 
machine for man’s deliverance from poverty and 
isolation at the direction of man’s higher thought 
would be an incomparable boon. It will not do to 
leave this matter to the concern of the leaders and 
planners of the Church. Victory in war, however 
brilliant the generals, is conditional on the labor and 
courage of the whole population and the valor of the 
private soldier. The victory or defeat of the Chris- 
tian forces will rest upon the measure of enlightened 
devotion of the Christian people. They will need to 
enter into contemplation and prayer. They will need 
to train their eyes upon new horizons, to take re- 
sponsibilities for new tasks. The message of the 
ministry in city, town, village and rural community 
ought to be charged with the sense of urgency, and 
of the unfolding greatness of the twentieth century 
opportunity for Christian expansion and service to 
a wounded humanity that without the service of our 
religion must continue to destroy itself. 





Hitlerite Ideas in America 


As the conquest of Hitlerism roars to a dramatic mili- 
tary climax it is sobering to contemplate the increasing 
evidences of advancing conquests by Hitlerite ideas in 
America. 

Most obvious is the increasing acceptance of the notion 
that all Germans are Hitlerites and that he has been the 
perfect incarnation of the national spirit. That has been 
his claim all along. Now American preachers—writers 
—and politicians rise up to say that he was correct. 
This is Hitlerism in reverse and needs to be recognized 
for what it is: a major lie which, if repeated often 
enough, tends to be believed. 


Second is the rising chorus of praise for the idea of 
“white supremacy.” Turn where one may, the words are 
in the minds of an increasing number of Americans. The 
idea finds ready acceptance among otherwise loyal and 
sincere democrats. They cannot understand the deep 
and ominous resentment which boils within the breasts 
of non-white Americans—particularly those who are 
compelled by the draft to fight for the ideals of freedom 
and democracy. Classic expression to this deadly enemy 
of future peace in a world two-thirds non-white in popu- 
lation is given by the Legislature of the State of South 
Carolina. It will be recalled that its members pledged 
their lives, their fortunes and their honor to maintain 
white supremacy. It will not be long before we shall 
hear more of it if present trends run their natural indi- 
cated course. 


Third is the notion that by military might or the 
threat of it we can dominate the world and hold all na- 
tions in line with what we deem to be the right kind 
of public order. No comment here is necessary. Hitler 
remarked in Mein Kampf that it might be all right to 
talk about peace and disarmament when the lordly peo- 
ple had come to dominate the world! 


Fourth is the proposal to disregard all constitutional 
processes in order to forbid citizens of certain ancestry 
the right to live or do business where they please. Agi- 
tation for this policy is well under way in certain parts 
of the United States; and not all who advocate it are 
avowed enemies of democracy, or scorners of the Chris- 
tian virtues. Indeed it must be sorrowfully admitted 
that numerous Americans are now set to put a parenthe- 
sis in the Declaration of Independence so as to make it 
read in effect: “Man (white, Anglo-Saxon, native born, 
Gentile, American) was endowed by His Creator with 
certain inalienable rights.” If the Roosevelt haters who 
shout wildly that Americans have lost their freedom 
would turn some of their energies to this aspect of the 
situation there would be a safer future assured democ- 
racy. They should be reminded that they are on 
firm Hitlerite ground when they take such a stand 
against the soul of democracy. 


It is, however, in a fifth realm that one observes the 
most extended Hitlerian conquest of the ideology of cer- 
tain Americans. We refer to the appalling spread of anti- 
Semitism in this country. The planting by assiduous 
Bundists and others of Hitler’s five great lies about the 
Jews has already yielded a harvest of fanaticism which 
it is necessary to face and to take into account. 


What the Bundists planted (over 40% of the anti- 
Semitic literature circulated in America prior to the 
war was printed in Germany and a further 20% was 
copied or paraphrased from Nazi originals) was a colos- 


sal five-fold lie. Its five component parts should be 
recognized by alert patriots for what they are. 

One: “Jews caused the world war.” Slogans to that 
effect are openly appearing in certain American cities 
on factory walls and elsewhere. In more subtle forms 
the same lie is being passed along even by ministers of 
the gospel. No intelligent person need be told how un- 
speakably false is such reasoning. 

Two: “Jews dominate the press of America.” It ap- 
pears that hardly any Americans know that 93% of 
our newspaper readers read a Gentile owned and con- 
trolled daily press. 

Three: “Jews are naturally communists.” The fact is 
that a Gentile in America stands double the Jew’s chance 
of being a communist. 

Four: “Jews are naturally criminals.” The fact that 
records of the courts show that Jews are less likely to 
be involved in crimes against the human person than 
non-Jews never gives a moment’s pause to the peddlers 
of this baldfaced lie. 

Five: “Jews owned everything in Germany and will 
soon own everything in America.” Thus they seek to 
dominate the government and ultimately all govern- 
ments. Challenge the man who says that and you will 
discover that he does not even know how many Jews 
there were in Germany, how many there are in the 
United States, or in the world. In fact he does not 
know anything; not even that he is parroting a favorite 
Hitlerite slogan of the twenties. 

Yet even ministers are disseminating this sort of highly 
explosive social TNT—seemingly unaware of its dia- 
bolic nature and ominous potentialities. (“We shall 
destroy America from within,” said Hitler, “by foment- 
ing hatred of minorities.” ) 

Actual tests in various parts of this country in recent 
weeks among companies of ministers reveal the fact 
that most of them when asked do not even know how 
many Jews there are in this country let alone the actual 
proportion of Jews to non-Jews throughout the world. 

It is not enough to meet this deadly menace with the 
determination to keep one’s own mind free from preju- 
dice and misinformation. The best defense here is a 
well-planned offense. The Churches must undertake it 
on a wide scale. What is being done by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews is excellent. But it 
is not enough if the dread epidemic of internal racial 
bigotry and ultimate violence is to be checked. 

If one recalls the bland indifference of the German 
churches toward this same campaign against covenanted 
rights and simple truth in the early thirties and then 
witnessed the hellish results of what they tossed off as 
mere political humbug—cannot look with indifference 
upon the multiplying signs that the same monstrous evil 
is afoot in America. 

The world peace front is not the only front on which 
we might lose this war. The home front stands in 
peril of a sort which we ignore only at tragic cost. 

HENRY SMITH LEIPER. 
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The Morals of the Army 


We offer below two interesting comments on the prob- 
lem of morals in the army—one from a chaplain and the 
other from the Bishop in Egypt and the Sudan. Both of 
these comments are prompted by our chaplains’ cor- 
respondence of recent months and each throws signifi- 
cant light upon the issue. 


It is very good to write and talk about the Christian 
understanding of contemporary religious and social prob- 
lems. It is even good and necessary to do so in abstrac- 
tion. For the profound can only be expressed in com- 
plicated, general, and abstract terminology. But it is 
impossible for Christians to write and speak generally 
and abstractly either altogether or for the most part. 
Concrete and specific manifestations of general prob- 
lems insist upon the exact concretion of general theo- 
logical, economic, political judgments. And it is because 
most of the writing and speaking has been confined to 
the broad and abstract that much of what Christians 
expound is irrelevant and ennervating. 


Here in the jungles of New Guinea, where tired men 
and confused live under most trying conditions and face 
the uncertainties of battle, the articles of Christian 
periodicals are unreal and “out of this world.” The 
desperate people of today, the urgent problems of our 
times, the very nature of our Faith demand accurate, 
concrete thinking and speaking. 


The article, “Foxhole Religion” and all the subse- 
quent responses are to the point in this connection. 
Everybody gets shocked. Chaplains and clergymen 
whimper their agreements with the writer of this bold, 
anonymous expose. But so what? The righteous indig- 
nation directed against the army and civilian delin- 
quency becomes a cloak behind which weakness and con- 
fusion lie hidden. The situation so eloquently condemned 
is obvious and should have been expected. And its 
existence should be the cause for clergymen to remove 
their fine robes and don sack cloth and ashes. 
Chaplains and clergymen ought to “beat up” on one 
another rather than solemnly expose other men and self- 
righteously agree that the world is bad. The real point 
is not only that the Church has been responsible for 
much of the perversion, meaninglessness, convictionless- 
ness of our civilization, but chaplains have failed miser- 
ably to say and do anything different. There is much 
talk about immorality in sermons, sex talks, and brow- 
drawn meetings. But chaplains have not the slightest 
idea that this gross materialism exists because they, 
together with their fellow officers, have not dealt with 
and struggled with the important eternal and contem- 
porary problems and their solutions. It does not even 
occur to them that immorality might at least be subli- 
mated by directing men to honesty with themselves, by 
concerted, vigorous efforts to engage the minds of men 
in discussions on real political and economic problems. 
Instead there is a lot of work done giving dead men’s 
bones a “Christian burial,” in saying “nasty, nasty” to 
immoral words and acts; there is the same concentra- 
tion on building up “church attendance.” There is a gen- 
eral welcoming of “foxhole religion.” There are thou- 
sands of sermons of the same calibre as those sleepy- 
time orations of civilian clergymen. But I have never 


heard of a chaplain or any other officer striving to start 
men thinking clearly and accurately about the exact 
nature of Fascism. For to talk about Fascism in con- 
crete terms would be risky, in so far as this would be 
contrary to the War Department’s policy of not encour- 
aging such thought, and the chaplain’s standing with 
other officers would become strained. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the chaplaincy that the problem doesn’t even 
arise for the most part, since the majority are reac- 
tionary to the core. 

Furthermore all this talk of the limitations of the chap- 
laincy and the contemplated organization similar to the 
Red Cross is a lot of bunk. If the chaplain is a chaplain, 
there is no difficulty in breaking down the officer-enlisted 
man barrier. He has simply to make it clear thar his 
interests are with the men and that he is not an officer 
in the G.I. sense of the word. This is not done mainly 
because chaplains love their positions of privilege 
and care too much about promotions. 

In dealing with political and economic questions the 
same lack of vision and courage obtains even where there 
is not blatant reaction. This is obviously true among 
chaplains, civilian clergymen, and to a lesser extent 
among men who direct and contribute to such an excel- 
lent periodical as Christianity and Crisis. The glamorous 
pronouncements of Christian demands for @he post-war 
world sound fine, but are vague, weak, and often reveal 
very fuzzy thinking. Most of them follow the vaguery 
of the Atlantic Charter. But if there was ever a time 
in which it was essential to cut ourselves loose from 
pious, vague pronouncements and pusillanimity this is 
it. (In this connection the article, “A Program for a 
Democratic Germany” is the best I have read in months. 
That is the kind of straight thinking we need.) 

How shall we speak and write about domestic economic 
problems, the coming depression, post-war Europe with- 
out being convinced that socialism or communism are 
the only obedient alternatives for Christians? And once 
being convinced, to strike out boldly and concretely? It 
is because of the risks involved that little is said beyond 
the fancy, virtuous, abstract statements. In sermons, 
formal discussions, informal talks chaplains and clergy- 
men must direct the Christian Faith and thought to 
specific, concrete situations if they are even to be re- 
spected by men. It ought to be made clear that the 
demands of love and justice involves the elimination of 
monopolies and private enterprise in the important 
industries and natural resources. We must be specific 
in pointing to the automobile industry, railroads, air 
lines, mines, public utilities, etc., as enterprises which 
must be socialized. Even this is not sufficient. It is 
necessary to show how and why. This same sort of 
thinking must also be true in our dealing with organized 
labor. Furthermore in dealing with European prob- 
lems, it ought to be made quite clear that a federation 
of communist states is the only grounds for the growth 
of a constructive society. And this involves pointing to 
the men and monopolies which must be quietly or 
violently eliminated. And in this it will be essential to 
lead men to a more exact understanding of communism 
itself and how it is able to meet European problems. 

In addition to these, chaplains and civilian clergymen 
cannot be bashful in pointing to the deficiencies of our 
foreign policy, our collaboration with reactionary forces 
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in liberated territories, in pointing to the Indian problem 
as intolerable and supporting the Indian revolution 
against the British. In revealing the vast economic con- 
trol exercised by American monopolies in India, Dutch 
East Indies, and other lands together with indicating 
what these may mean for the future. Here again our 
thinking must be detailed and exact. 

About the utter stupidity of periodicals coming out of 
my own Church and other denominations, I will not 
write. They are simply impossible and irreligious. 

The clain®here is that the Word of God is the Word 
of God. If we really believe this, it is gross disobedience 
to be irrelevant, high-sounding, pickyunish, pusillani- 
mous. Rather we will put on the full armor of God and 
strike out with clarity and courage. The Word of 
God involves unqualified commitment. If we really be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the incarnation of the Word 
of God, it becomes essential to understand and deal 
with every personal, political, economic, social situation 
from our stand “in Christ.” Hedging, weakness, moralis- 
tic religion become intolerable on this basis. It is time 
for believers to quit messing around and say, “To hell 
with anything else,” and really mean it. For hell is the 
proper place for anything short of the Faith and the 
fruits of Faith. There is no more room for any other 
word than the Word of God. 


ARMY CHAPLAIN IN THE PACIFIC AREA. 


In the last war, when Bishop Brent was Chaplain 
General of the American Army, under Field Marshal 
Pershing, I was his opposite number in the British 
Army. We often saw each other and exchanged infor- 
mation and views on all questions touching religion, 
and after four and one-half years with the troops, I 
came to the conclusion that the way the American Army 
tackled the subject of V.D. was superior in its technique 
and in its results to those of the British Army Authori- 
ties. 

In this war, as soon as the Americans came in, we 
had an influx of American troops and I made contact at 
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once with the officer in charge of Welfare which in- 
cluded the tackling of V.D. He was a most friendly 
man and gave me a copy of a booklet published by the 
American Army, stating clearly that after every kind 
of experiment in the big camps in America, they had 
come to the conclusion that the most fruitful source of 
V.D. was these bad houses. It was an excellent book- 
let with all the points in favor of the abolition of these 
houses clearly stated with beautiful illustrations. After 
a few months, I was asked to send back this booklet as 
they had run out of their copies, and I was told that I 
should have another one shortly. Soon after I re- 
turned my copy, the Americans in the Sudan opened 
up a brothel for their soldiers. The Sudan authorities, 
some years ago, closed down their brothel and had no 
intention of opening one again, and the Sudan Gov- 
ernment informs me that they never intended to give 
permission to the American Army who asked at first 
for “rooms for ablution.” I am not sure of the truth 
of the statement of the Sudan Government authorities, 
but they say that these ablution quarters were soon 
afterwards turned into a brothel. 


The British Army has closed down all their bad 
houses in the Near East and persuaded the Egyptian 
Government to close all controlled houses in Egypt. 

It is perhaps too late for you to intervene from Amer- 
ica, but it will take me all my time to get that brothel 
shut, even when the Americans depart, for the local 
British authorities have seized the opportunity to make 
use of it for their own troops. 

I was glad to see in that excellent article on ‘Fox- 
hole Religion,” that the old Puritan spirit is still strong 
in the mind of the Americans. I have not had much 
opportunity of close contact with the rank and file of 
American soldiers but I have seen quite a lot of the 
officers. In moving about this huge Diocese of mine, 
the American Air Force has been most kind and I am 
very much struck with the rank and file who are very 
much like our own Tommies and airmen, but are much 
shyer and less easy to approach. It is with great pleasure 
I have seen them at the services in the Cathedral, but 
not in great numbers. 

We are trying hard to conserve the wonderful com- 
radeship and brotherhood shown by all ranks in sacri- 
ficial service and willingness to sacrifice, and our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Middle East is very anxious to 
keep us together after the war and fight those moral 
evils of greed, selfishness, ingratitude and godlessness 
which barred our way to winning the peace after the 
last war, and we clergy and chaplains intend to do all 
we can to back any crusade like this that may be formed. 

I must congratulate you on the excellence of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis which I read with great interest and 
benefit. 

LLEWELLANN H. GwyNNne, 


Bishop in Egypt and the Sudan. 


Author in This Issue 


John T. McNeil has just assumed his new position as 
professor of Church History at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He has previously been on the faculty of the Chi- 
cago University Divinity School. 
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